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ABSTRACT 

Information is provided concerning efforts to improve 
institutional arrangements for the transition from school to work of 
high school graduates. Half of all high school graduates move into 
the workforce, but the attention given this group is almost always in 
terms of whetr.er they are academically and vocationally equipped 
before they leave school. The transition into the world of work is 
usually left tc chance. This report focuses on five aspects of the 
schooi-to-work transition in the United States: (_) the gradual 
transition that many high school graduates experience because of 
part-time work and whether schools and employers can cooperate to 
facilitate this transition; (2) the fit between classroom skills and 
workplace skills? (3) the information processing skills high school 
graduates have and neer'? (4) efforts to improve the integration of 
academic and vocational education; and (5) existing people, services, 
and information that help students in this transition. The 
information supporting chese discussions is derived from a r 'mber of 
sources, including studies conducted by the Educational Testim^ 
Service. The nation must deal with non-college-bound students without 
resorting to a second class educational track that closes off 
opportunities. Reference notes are provided, and 2 tables and 14 
figures summarize the information. (SLD) 
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Proclaimed the 'Forgotten 
Hair by the recent report 
of the Commission c^n 
Work, Family and Citizen- 
ship, both their plight and 
the country's need for 
their skills are receiving 
renewed attention. 

In this report I have 
dealt with several impor- 
tant and current aspects 
of the school to work 
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aspects for which Educa- 
tional Testing Service has 
produced information 
from its educationnl 
research efforts. These 
include the work that 
students do before they 
leave school, differences 
between skills acquired in 
the classroom and those 
needed at the workplace, 
the information process- 
ing skills of high school 
graduates, new efforts to 
integrate academic and 
vocational education, and 
the weakness of linkages 
between the school and 
the workplace. The 
evidence is that the eco- 
nomic position of high 
school graduates has 
been deteriorating. 



There are hopeful signs 
that this situation is now 
getting on the policy 
agenda, and we hope this 
report will contribute to 
the important debates that 
are emerging. One of the 
most hopeful ones is the 
recent statement on 
National Goals for Educa- 
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and the nation's gover- 
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major American business 
will be involved in 
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tion between education 
and work. ' 
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Foreword 



All industrial scxieties 
create two di^ncult life- 
time transition points — 
into the workforce for 
young people and out of 
the workforce for older 
people. In earlier agricul- 
tural, commercial and 
craft societies, these tran- 
sitions were more gradual 
and more fully cared for 
within the family and the 
local community. Now, 
more persons are on their 
own in jumping the 
bigger gaps into and out 
of the workforce. The 
moie difficult transitions 
are into the workforce. 
And the U.S. record in 
assisting these transitions 
is among the worst in the 
entire industrial world. 

This is the area that 
Paul Barton explores out 
of his vast direct experi- 
ence and a careful survey 
of the literature. High 
school graduates in the 
United States, who do not 
go on to higher educa- 
tion, must mostly make 
their own way. School 
counselors are overbur- 
dened, and helping with 
job placement is low on 
their age: das. The U.S. 
Employment Service has 
virtually eliminated its 
school-based programs. 
Our society spends 
practically nothing to 
assist job success among 
those who do not go 
directly to college. On the 
whole, the answer to the 
question, "Who links 
school and work?" is, ' the 
young themselves, largely 
left to their own devices," 
as Barton points out. 



'Unlike other developed 
countries, the United 
States does ver^ little to 
smooth the transition 
from school to work for 
high school graduates, 
while it spends large 
sums on those who con- 
tinue their educations." 

Other industrialized 
nations have approached 
the problem differently. 
Apprenticeship (as in 
Germany) or the school 
referral system of students 
to employers us in 
Japan), are two ways, for 
example, that institutional 
arrangements can assist 
and ease the truioition 
from school to labor 
force. Barton highlights 
some innovative pro- 
grams currently underway 
in the United States while 
noting that transition 
services are not enough. 
High school graduates 
need to be better pre- 
pared in a variety of 
skills, both academic and 
interpersonal, that em- 
ployers consider most im- 
portant: communication, 
problem-solving, coopera- 
tion, among others. 



Barton confronts us 
with the stark problems, 
brings together a host of 
data, and illustrates the 
range of approaches that 
might be tried, as well as 
some promising experi- 
ments currently under- 
way. It will take the joint 
efforts of public policy- 
makers, schools, students, 
and employers to develop 
more effective ways to 
help our nation's youth 
enter satisfying and pro- 
ductive jobs and careers. 
One good place to start is 
a careful reading of Fron 
School to Work, 

Clark Kerr 
Berkeley, California 
March 1990 
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INTRODUCTION: 



HALF OUR A decade ago an edi- 
JJ^J T/-pj TT^T7 tonal in the Waishin^ton 
r U 1 L J IvJb Post made the seemingly 
incredible statement tha: 

In no other Industrialized 
country are the transitions from 
school to work...left so much to 
chance as In the United States. 

Th(/Se familiar with the 
ways in which this transi- 
tion is handled in other 
nations would find it hard 
to disagree. Such a state- 
ment '^ould pass un- 
noticed, as it largely did, 
for the same reason the 
situation exists — our 
nation has shown limited 
interest in arranging for 
the transition of high 
school graduates into the 
workplace. 

Eight years later, the 
Commission on Work, 
Family and Citizenship, in 
its report, We Forgotten 
Half, put it this way: 

Non-coUcge-bound youth who 
complete high school have been 
saddf .d with the thoughtless 
expectation that they will readily 
''find their place** and need not 
be of further concern to the 
larger society. 

While we cease inve.st- 
ing in this half of the 
population when ihey 
graduate, we are a nation 
that is generous with 
those who continue their 
educations: The Commis- 
sion reports that "each 
student enrolled in an 
institution of higher 
education can typically 
expect to receive a com- 
bined public and private 
subsidy of about $5,000 
per academic year — for 
each of four years or 
more — through scholar- 
ships and grants." 
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The attention that is 
given to high school 
graduates entering the 
workforce is most always 
in terms of whether they 
are academically and 
vocationally equipped 
before they leave school 
and go to work. This is 
certainly an important 
consideration since the 
academic skills of high 
school graduates remain a 
neglected matter. How- 
ever, this way of putting 
the question itself illumi- 
nates the nature of the 
transition-to-work prob- 
lem: In the United States, 
the institutions of school 
and those of work are 
separate and most always 
far apart. There are quite 
limited institutional 
arrangements to facilitate 
this transition. 

We even have difficulty 
talking about how best to 
help "the non-college 
bound," as if it is a failure 
of the family and the 
school that they are going 
to work rather than 
continuing their edv.ca- 
tion. We seem to fear that 
any special help we might 
give them may be per- 



Table 1 



ceived as tracking them 
away from college or as 
limiting their futures in a 
society that excels in 
offering a pluralistic 
system of postsecondary 
education. This concern 
about keeping options 
open as long as possible 
is, of course, a healthy 
one. A better system of 
transition arrangements 
will need to take into 
account this American 
value, and we must avoid 
labels that classify stu- 
dents in ways that limit 
their opportunity. 

This le[»itimate concern 
for keeping options open, 
however, must not result 
in paralysis. The position 
of these high school 
graduates in the economy 
is deteriorating. The 
unemployment rate of the 
high school class of 1965, 
in October of that year, 
was 12 percent. By 1980 
it had edged up to 19 
percent. In the depths of 
the deep recession of 
1982 it was 26 percent. 
By 1986 it had dropped 
to 20 percent and has 
since settled in at about 
three times the national 



Percent Change in Real Mean Annual Earnings of 
20-to-24 Year Old Civilian Males (in 1986 dollars) 
(1973-1986) 

PtTU'ni Change 
Total White Black Hispanic 

All Males Dropouts -26% -21% 46% -29% 

High School Dropouts -42% -42% -6l% -27% 

High School Graduates -28% -24% -44% -35% 

Some College -16% -11% -43% -21% 

College Graduates - 6% - 6% + 7% N.A. 



Sourtc /V A*of3yo^^»« //rv//! hnji Report. iIk W I drani Foiintl.it ion Comnuvs Kin on 
Work. Famil> and ( ili/t-nship. 1988 p V 



rrandB Iraihe RmI Wean Af.nuaJ Eamirfls oT 30-24 ^ar-Old C^Hbji Hmu, 




average. At the same 
time, those who do go on 
to college are increasingly 
also blessed with employ- 
ment opportunities; by 
1986 almost half of 
college students were 
also in the labor force, 
compared to 28 percent 
in 1965. 

The real earnings of 
young workers (age 15 to 
19) who work full-time 
for a full year have been 
in decline. This group 
includes both graduates 
and dropouts. While the 
yearly earnings of young 
males in constant dollars 
had risen from $7,308 in 
I960 to $11,525 in 1975, 
by 1986 their earnings 
had dropped to $9,730. 
The same pattern was 
true for young females, 
with reai earnings drop- 
ping from $10,682 in 1975 
to $8,333 in 1986. 

For the period from 
1973 to 1986, The Forgot^ 
ten Half reported highly 
disparate trends in earn- 
ings for 20 to 24 year old 
males according to the 
level of education re- 
ceived (see Table 1 and 
Figure 1). Real annual 
earnings declined by 26 
percent, on average, for 
this age group. This 
decline was suffered the 
most by those with the 
least education, a drop of 
42 percent. The decline 
for college graduates was 
just 6 percent; the decline 
for high school graduates 
was 28 percent. 

Black males were hit 
the hardest, with a de- 
cline of 44 percent for 
high school graduates and 
61 percent for dropouts. 



There are undoubtedly 
a number of factors that 
have contributed to the 
deteriorating economic 
position of high school 
graduates. Macroecon- 
omic policy, loss of 
factory jobs, and changes 
in the occupational 
structure and the require- 
ments of jobs in general 
are a few possibilities. 
But the economic data do 
highlight the plight of a 
group whose transition 
from scljool to work is 
insufficiently attended. 
The purpose of this 
report is to provide 
information that would 
give sharper focus to 
efforts to improve the 
institutional arrangements 
for the schooi-to-work 
transition. 

Specifically, this report 
is on five aspects of the 
school-t(vwork transition: 

1. A Gradual Transition 
While we think of the 
transition as beginning 



after high school gradu- 
ation, for the majority of 
students it begins with 
part-time work while they 
are still in school. We ask: 
Would greater collabora- 
tion between schools and 
students' employers 
improve education and 
employment preparation, 
and does this part-time 
work presently h.:rm 
school performance? 

2. Classroom Skills and 
Workplace Skills, We ask 
how much divergence 
there is between what is 
learned in school and 
what is needed in work- 
places. What skills and 
abilities do employers say 
they want graduates to 
have Ix^yond coj^nitive 
ones? Are there differ- 
ences in the cognitive 
skills developed in school 
and those required at the 
workplace? While the 
answers are nol all in, we 
draw upon some recent 
research dealing with 



these questions. 

3« Information Process- 
ing Skills, The measures 
of proficiencies that come 
closest to matching the 
cognitive tasks at the 
workplace are those ad- 
ministered for the Young 
Adult Literacy Study 
carried out by Educational 
TesMng Service and 
reported in 1986. Three 
scales of "information 
processing skills" were 
created, based on an 
asses.'jment using simula- 
tions of the kinds of tasks 
ericountered during work 
and in life. The perform- 
ance of high school 
graduates on this assess- 
ment is reported. 

4. Integrating Academic 
and Vocational Educa- 
tion The goal of bringing 
ac ideniic and vocational 
instruction together is 
IxMng pursued in a 
numlx^r of places in the 
United States; a large- 
sca'e effort is the thirteen 

5 



state experiment by the 
Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board. Researchers 
and practitioners are 
seeking ways to take 
advantage of applied and 
hands-on learning situ- 
ations to impart academic 
skills. An overview of 
these efforts is provided 

5* W^o Links Work and 
School? \r\ this section we 
look at the people, 
services, and information 
that help students to 
make a successful transi- 
tion to the work world. 
There arc, however, few 
resources available for 
this purpose and in most 
places, young people are 
cast loose to fend for 
themselves, although 
there are a few promising 
developments. 
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GRADUAL 
TRANSITION 
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We tend to think of 
high school students in 
the United States only as 
students. But the ma)ority 
are also workers. Fifty- 
four percent of all 11th 
graders '•eported that they 
were working in 1986 
(See Figure 2), as did 66 
percent of 12th graders in 
1988, according to the 
National Assessment of 
Educational Progress 
(NAEP).* 

From the standpoint of 
smoothing the transition 
to work, there are two 
major questions regarding 
this part-time work. The 
first regards the role that 
this work experience 
does play — or can be 
made to play — in easing 
students into full-time 
jobs. The second regards 
the ability of these stu- 
dents to work and go tc^ 
school without impairing 
their academic achieve- 
ment. The experience 
may be useful for their 
employment future (and 
could, perhaps, be made 
more useful), and it 
provides money for the 
students. But if the work 
comes at the expense of 
doing veil in school, the 
benefits will be greatly 
diminished or the net 
result detrimental. 

With regard to the first 
question, most of the jobs 
that students hold are 
obtained by the students 
themselves and are totally 
unrelated to the school. 
From the standpoint of 
enhancing employment 
success after graduation, 
we do not know a lot 
about the value these 
students obtain from the 



kind of work that is 
available to them, aside 
from the fact that they 
have lower unemploy- 
ment rates after gradu- 
ation than do students 
who do not work (at least 
in the first few years after 
leaving school) What we 
do know is that the 
school and work lives of 
students are entirely 
separate, and although 
the school ind employer 
interact with the same 
student, little advantage is 
taken of this connection. 

The connection is an 
opportunity now lost. The 
school can gain knowl- 
edge of deficiencies in 
the preparation of stu- 
dents for work by being 
in communication with 
their empk^yers Schoc^ls 
can also help students 
learn from their work 
experiences by discussing 
these experiences with 
them. Employers could 
have the opportunity to 
tell schools what they 
perceive the educational 
deficiencies of these 
students to be. It is a 
chance for them to have a 
say in improving their 
prospective labor force in 
general; in specific they 
may improve the abilities 
of young people they 
may want to hire full-time 
after graduation. Such 
commur.i^ation would be 
one element in creating a 
much needed dialogue 
between schools and 
employers, even if these 
employers of part-time 
siudent workers are often 
nc>t their employers after 
graduation. The school- 
work connection would 
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also be strengthened if 
employer^ asked young 
job seekers how they 
performed in school and 
what courses they took. 
The work of John Bishop 
establishes that they 
seldom do this now; this 
greatly undermines the 
motivation to achieve. 

Collaborative arrange- 
ments between the school 
and the employers that 
coordinate classroom and 
on-the-job experiences 
now exist on a relatively 
small scale. These take 
different forms at the 
local level. One long- 
established program that 
operates nationwide is 
Cooperative Education, 
involving from 500 to 600 
thousand students. Expe- 
rience Based Career 
Education is another. 
Apprenticeship also 
relates classroom and on- 
the-job training, but in the 
United States the high 
school IS typically not 
invc^lved; apprenticeships 
in the U.S. tend to be 
available only to people 
well beyond the age of 
high school graduation 
(unlike in West Germany 
or England, for example). 

The majority of high 
school students start their 
transition to work well 
befi^re they graduate, and 
we suggest that greater 
advantage could be taken 
of this situation. But then, 
what is the effect of this 
work on the performance 
of students in their schcxil 
work? 

During the 1980\s, the 
press stories about stu- 
dents working largely 
focused on educators' 
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complaints that the paid 
work was interfering with 
school work, despite 
several national studies 
that found no differences 
in school performance for 
students who worked up 
to 20 hours per week. 
(Lower performance was 
found in these studies for 
students who worked 
over 20 hours, but the 
studies were inconclusive 
as to whether the work 
caused this or whether 
those who worked these 
longer hours were differ- 
ent kinds of students who 



were already less commit- 
ted to academic pursuits.) 

The role that student 
work opportunities may 
have played in increasing 
school retention since 
World War II has not 
been examined, although 
both work rate; and 
school retention rates 
followed a parallel up- 
ward path in the 1950 \s 
and 1960\s and part of the 
1970\s (both have leveled 
off since then). If students 
had been forced to 
choose between learning 
and earning power, what 



Average Mathematics a id Science NAEP Profit 
ciency Score. 11th Gratters, by Hours Worked, 
1986 
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portion of the two in 
three working high 
school seniors would 
have opted for earning'-^ 

Educators are appropri- 
ately concerned with the 
extent to which they have 
to compete with a string 
of non-academic activi- 
ties, from extracurricular 
school activities to wc^rk 
to television. As a result 
of this interest, NAKP has 
reported in 1989 on the 
relationship between 
work and proficiency, 
based on its assessment 
of five subject areas. 



using a rational sample 
of 29,000 11th grade 
students. While 54 per- 
cent of all 11th graders 
were working, there were 
variations by gender and 
race/ethnicity (see Figure 
2). Fifty-eight percent of 
male students were 
working, compared with 
50 percent of female 
students. Fifty-seven 
percent of White students 
were working, compared 
with 41 percent of Black, 
and 51 percent of His- 
panic students. 
The same pattern holds 
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Table 2 

Average Proficiency for 11th Graders, by Hours 
Worked*, 1986 



Houn Worked 


Mathematics 


Science 


History 


Literature 


Reading 


None 


307 


292 


288 


289 


57 


Less tlian 6 


309 


299 


292 


291 


58 


6 - 10 


307 


296 


287 


288 


57 


11 - 15 


309 


299 


291 


290 


58 


16 - 20 


308 


297 


289 


289 


57 


21 - 25 


303 


293 


281 


281 


55 


26 - 30 


299 


285 


276 


277 


54 
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• The pr<>lKiLnt.> m..i1cs for m..tlKmiiKs hisiorv Incr.Uurc .md smmc range tr<<;n (» 
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for the proportion work- 
ing more than 20 hours 
per week. Male students 
are most likely to work 
long hviurs (19 percent); 
Black students the least 
likely (13 percent). 
Overall, one in six 11th 
graders are working over 
20 hours per week.* 

While other studies of 
the performance of 
working students were 
largely based on self- 
reF>orted grades and class 
rank, the NAEP results 
come from an in-depth 
assessment of proficiency 
in specific academic 
subjects. This 1986 assess- 
ment included mathemat- 
ics, science, histoiy, 
literature, and reading. As 
can be seen from Figure 
3, there is little or no 
difference in the mathe- 
matics and science scale 
scores of students work- 
ing from one to 20 hours 
per week and those not 
working. In the case of 
science, working ?:tudent.s 



score slightly (but sigiufi- 
cantly) higher; in other 
subjects assessed by 
NAEP (Set Table 2) the 
differences are not statisti- 
cally significant. 

Students working k^ng 
hours, more than 20 
hours per week, have 
somewhat Iow^t profi- 
ciency scores. According 
to the NAEP data, these 
are students who are 
more likely to he in the 
vocational track and are 
less likely to be taking 
advanced courses, such 
as Algebra I and II, 
Geometry, Biolcgy and 
Chemistry. They are also 
more likely to say that 
they plan to work full- 
time when they leave 
school and are less likely 
to say that they plan to go 
to four-year colleges. 
While these students 
show less attachment to 
academics than those 
who work fewer hours or 
not at all, their k)ng hours 
of work may have an 



*All tompansotis made in the te.xt arc statistic ally sif^mjuant stawJaui en ots 
for all fiHnifx'rs used in tables and Jif>ures are aiailahie w the .our^e 
U<Kument 



impact on their decisions 
to take less of an aca- 
demic curriculum. Causal 
relationships, however 
canned be determined by 
this study. 

How else do students 
who work aUocate their 
time differently than 
students who don't work? 
How much of the work 
time is taken from other 
ncm-school activities, and 
how much from school 
activities? We know from 
the NAEP assessment that 
students who work watch 
fewer hours of television 
than those who do not, as 
can be seen in Figure 4. 



One in two non- 
working students watches 
from three to five hours 
of television per day; this 
means they watch from 
21 to 3^5 hours per week. 
Over one in ten watch six 
or more hours per day, or 
42 or more hours per 
week. The long hours of 
television watching are 
much higher than the 
hours of working. While 
television wa!^ hing is still 
high among students who 
work, it is considerably 
lower than among those 
who do not work. 

Although students who 
work from one to 20 
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hours a week appear lo 
perform as v.ell as siu- 
de-'nls who don't work, 
they do so with less lime 
spent doing homeworl', 
according to NAEP. While 
3? percent of non-work- 
ers report doing two or 
more hours of homework 
each day, this is true for 
30 percent who work 1 1 
to 15 hours, 27 percent 
who work 16-20 hours, 
and just over 20 percent 
for those who work from 
21 to 30 hours (and who 
do perform slightly less 
well in the NAEP Assess- 
ment). 

Students A^orking more 
than 25 hours per week 
were more likely to be 
absent for five or more 
days the previous month 
(18 percent of them); 
however, there was little 
difference in the fre- 
quency of being absent 
this much between those 
working fewer than 25 
hours and those not 
working at all. 

The effect of work on 
school performance is an 
important question, but it 
is not the only one, and 
researchers have looked 
at a wide range of effects. 
Ellen Greenberger and 
Lawrence Steinberg 
emphasize the costs of 
work in their extensi>'e 
studies and particularly in 
their frequently cited 
book. When Teenagers 
Work: The Psychohgical 
and Social Costs of Ado- 
lescent Employment. Ellen 
Greenberger is quoted as 
saying in the Houston 
Po5KDecember 9, 1989), 
that "The crux of our 
argument is that undue 
10 
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emphasis has Ixien placed 
on the value of work 
experience to adolescents 
— and unfounded hope 
pinned on its singular de- 
velopment benefits ' They 
also make the important 
point in another article 
("A Job is a Job is a 
Job.. .Or Is it?"; that the 
nature cf the job students 
hold and the extent to 
which it complements 
schoolwork is important 
to their development. It is 
true that there was a lot 
of emphasis on work 
experience in the 1970's, 
with perhaps exaggerated 
claims; it is important 
now to reach a balanced 
judgment about costs and 
benefits, so that students 
will have the best advice 
possible, from parents, 
teachers, and counselors. 
The amount of work that 
a student can "safely * 
perform varies with the 
capabilities of the student, 
the demands of the 
school, and the nature of 
the job; there is likely no 
single rule that can be 
applied. And as educa- 
tional standards are 
raised, they may be less 
able to work as much as 
they do now and main- 
tain their school perform- 
ance. 

An afnbitious effort, 
sponsored by the W.T. 
Grant Foundation, was 
made by Ivan Charner 
and Bryna Shore Fraser, 
of the National Institute 
for Work and Learning, to 
assemble and summarize 
all the research on the 
effect of students work- 
ing. Except for the rela- 
tionship of work to 



sch" A performance in 
terms of subject-matter 
proficiency, for which 
NAEP provides later and 
better information, their 
conclusioa> from this 
extensive review, based 
on examination of 75 
studies and reports, are 
provided below: 

■ Student work experi- 
ence is positively 
associated with em- 
ployment and income 
after completion of 
high school in the short 
range, for youth going 
directly into the 
workforce. 

■ Working during high 
school promotes 
desirable work habits 
and world-of-work 
knowledge and skills. 

■ The findings in regard 
to the effect of working 
on delinquent Ix'havior 
are inconclusive and 
contradictory. 

■ Fast food employees 
report that parents and 
friends generally 
approve of their word - 
ing. 

■ Generally, relationships 
with parents and 
siblings are not affected 
by working, albeit they 
do spend less time 
with their families. 

■ There is critical need 
for further research on 
the attitudinal and 
behavioral effects of 
students working in 
personal, school, 
home, community, and 
work domains. 
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TLe high school period 
is a time when about half 
of our students make 
their final educational 
preparations to enter the 
work world, and life 
generally. It is also a time 
when the great majority 
begin their transition to 
employment. Yet, educa- 
tion and employment 
institutions are in two 
separate worlds — taking 
little or no advantage of 
this shared involvement 
with students in this 
critical pericxi in their 
growth and development. 



CLASSROOM 
SKILLS AND 
WORKPLACE 
SKILLS 



When emplo)tTs 
f riticize the educationai 
preparation of the high 
sch(X)l graduates they 
interview and hire, th^-y 
are assessing those youth 
in termy of the kinds of 
things they want them to 

able to do in the 
workplace. >Xlien educa- 
tors graduate these same 
young people from the 
high schools, they arc 
assessing their perform- 
ance on the kinds of tasks 
presented in the sch(X)l 
room. There is in this 
situation considerable 
room for misunderstand- 
ing between employers 
and educators as to what 
they mean when they say 
youth are prepared or 
unprepared. 

To be sure, employers 
are often talking in the 
same termvS as educators, 
and there is likely wide 
agreement that too high a 
propc^rtion of students 
exit fiom the schoi)ls, 
diploma in hand, with 
inadeqi jtc academic 
skills. Employers do want 
adequate academic skills, 
including thinking skills 
as well as loading content 
into memor>/ banks. 
Raising school-ba>ed 
academic preparation is 
certainly an important 
^oal of employers, as 
demonstrated by the 
considerable number of 
business-supported 
studies and reports on 
education. But there are 
also significant areas 
where employers and 
educators are likely 
talking past each other, 
leaving a large poaion of 
the school-to-work 



transition probk in the 
shadows, 

Kven after these areas 
are brought out into the 
daylight, it is not neces- 
sarily always obvious 
what public cxlucation 
should do about it. Only 
one of education's pur- 
poses is to prepare 
people to fit employers* 
sfXfcifications, although it 
is an important one. 
Polic7 makers also have 
to consider education for 
citizenship, academic 
prepraration for post- 
secondary education, 
consumer skills, and the 
tranvsmission of the 
culture in general, to 
name a few other con- 
cerns. However, any 
dis junctures in knowledge 
and skills between the 
classroc^m and the 
workplace must first be 
if^entified before a proper 
assignment of responsibil- 
ity C3 be attempted. 
Some may warrant adjust- 
ments in schools. Others 
may leg'timatelv require 
investment on the part of 
employers or may be 
deemed tc be in the 
domain of socialization 
by family and community. 

The National Alliance 
of Business, drawing the 
contrast, has called these 
skills employers want the 
"Fourth R, Workforce 
Readiness" in the title of a 
1987 report. A sampling 
of surveys of employers 
and reports sponsored by 
employers or employer 
organizations will convey 
the kinds of skills and 
behaviors they are 
talking about. 



I A Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development 
study described the 
traits students should 
acquire in school as the 
"invisible curriculum," 
and urged "schools and 
teachers to institute 
policies and practices 
that are specifically 
designed to encourage 
self-discipline, reliabil- 
ity, and other positive 
traits." 

I In a National Academy 
of Science publication. 
High Sc hoots and the 
Changing Workplace: 
The Emplcyers' Views, 
U critical core o mpe- 
tencies (in addition to 
the ability to read, 
write, compute, and 
master other subject 
matter areas) were the 
ability to reason; 
experience with coop- 
eration and conflict 
resolution in groups; 
and possession of 
attitudes and personal 
habits that make for a 
dependable, respon- 
sible, adaptable, and 
informed worker and 
citizen. 

The National Alliance 
of Business report said 
that woruiorce readi- 
ness "includes thinking, 
reasoning, analytical, 
creative, and problem- 
solving skills and 
behaviors such as 
reliability, responsibil- 
ity, and responsiveness 
to change." 

In a report that in 
many respects seemed 
to synthesize those that 
preceded it, the report 
of the American Society 
// 
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for Training ^ J Devel- 
opment (Workplace 
Basics: The SkULs 
Employees Want) sum- 
marized employers' 
needs as follows: 

■ Reading, Writing, and 
Compulation 

■ Learning to Learn 

■ Communication: Listen- 
ing and Oral 

■ Creative Thinking/ 
Problem Solving 

■ Interpersonal/Negotia- 
tion/Teamwork 

^ Self-Esteem/Goal 
Setting-Motivation/ 
Personal anu Career 
Development 

■ Organizational Effec- 
tiveness/Leadership. 

The differences be- 
tween what the schools 
aim to accomplish and 
the needs employers are 
expressing are seen in 
shaq^ relief in the official 
student record — the 
report card and the 
school transcript. By and 
large, students are meas- 
ured according to aca- 
demic performance in 
traditional school sub- 
jects; there is little or 
nothing in the record on 
oral communicatH^n, 
listening skills, or inter- 
personal skills, mo. /a- 
tion, or ability to work 
cooperatively. Mostly, 
these skills are not on the 
schools' formal agenda, 
although many do come 
into play in successfully 
negotiating a high school 
education. Whatever the 
extent to which such 
skills may be acquired in 
the schooling process, 
there is no rerord of 
i2 
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these abilities that a 
young person can take to 
an employer. 

Neither is there a 
record of non-classroom 
activities and experiences 
that young people can 
convert to usable cur- 
rency, the kind of experi- 
ences that provide set- 
tings for the development 
of some of the skills listed 
above, A complete record 
that would be of use in 
job seeking would in- 
clude part-time jobs, 
school extracurricular 
activities, volunteer 
activities, etc. Existing 
record keeping and 
credentialing serve youth 
going on to college much 
more than the half who 
stop vvith the high school 
diploma. 

There is also a lot of 
room for different inter- 
pretations of the cognitive 
skills high school gradu- 
ates have acquired. 
Reading and mathematics 
often mean different 
things as practiced in the 
classroom and on the job. 
This is now the subject of 
serious inquiry by a few 
educational researchers. 
But it . as likely been 
observed many times 
without becoming widely 
known. For example, 
Jerry Short, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, reported 
disjunciure between the 
two in 1979, based on a 
series of studies he 
conducted fo»* the Ameri- 
can Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in 
1974. His main point was 
th'«t there is a need for 
"transferable" skills, ; nd 
he called upon Wiliiam 



James's 1899 definition of 
an educated person, as 
one whi) is 'able practi- 
cally to extricate himself 
by means of the examples 
with which his memory is 
stored — from circum- 
stances in which he was 
never lx?fore placed." 

In reading, Short found 
that employees said that 
they read in school 
primarily in order to be 
able to answer a written 
question relat ed to the 
reading. On the job, the 
things they read were 
supposed to change their 
behavior. They found few 
situations in school which 
required such adaptation. 
Short concluded that 'the 
experience of using writ- 
ten instructions to control 
one's own behavior under 
a variety of new situations 
cleariy illrstrates the high 
level of adaptability 
needed to use reading 
skills even in a simple, 
simulated job task." 

In math, the AT&T 
employees in the study 
said that the "math prob- 
lems in school are always 
in a book with all the 
information conveniently 
arranged in a brief para- 
grtiph." On the job they 
never found the problem 
so neatly defined. On 
the job, 

the variables of a math problem 
came from customers, from 
manuals of rates and policies, 
I'^m computer displays, from 
training materials, and from 
consultation with supervisors. 
The ptohtcm was not neatly 
presented in one place; It was 
fleeting and time-dependent , . , 
All of the information in a math 
textbook problem is relevant 
and must be used to solve the 
problems . . . This ability to filter 
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out unneeded information Is 
probably a critical aspect of 
adaptability, especially as jobs 
come to Involve more Informa- 
tion processing . . 

It should come as no 
surprise that disjunctures 
arise between learning in 
strictly classroom settings 
and actual problem 
solving. We were well 
warned by John Dewey 
that, 

As societies become more 
complex lit :>tructure and 
resources, the need for formal 
or intentional teaching and 
learning increases. As formal 
teaching and training grow in 
extent, there is dangtr of 
crcatLng an undesirable split 
between the experience gained 
In more direct associations and 
what is acquired In school. 

New research is under- 
way in education regard- 
ing differences between 
school learning and 
workplace application, 
stimulated principally by 
researchers Lauren 
Resnick, Sue Berryman 
and Sylvia Scribner. A 
1989 report of Sylvia 
Scribner and Joy Stevens, 
Experimental Studies on 
the ReLMionship of School 
Math and Work Math, 
concludes that 'it appears 
from the high level of 
literality observed in our 
studies, that school math 
instruction does not 
promote the use of expert 
problem-solving strategies 
in non-school situations." 

Scribner and Stevens 
suggest that we need "to 
situate some aspects of 
math instruction in con- 
text of actual practice." 
Learning in context has 
adherents, and one 
important new appro " h 
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is discussed later in this 
report. 

Educational Testing 
Service, in its Young 
Adult Literacy Survey, 
funded by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education, 
has collected data that 
can illuminate one aspect 
of the difference between 
school reading and the 
performance on literacy 
tasks of the kinds en- 
countered in workplaces 
and other life activities, 
This household assess- 
ment of 21 to 25 year olds 
measured proficiency in 
three areas: Prose Liter- 
acy, Document Literacy, 
and Quantitative Literacy. 

FRIC 



It did so on three literacy 
scales that run from 0 to 
500; tasks that are likely 
to be performed correctly 
at different points along 
the scales are used to 
represent various levels of 
proficiency. Research has 
shown that Document 
Literacy encompasses the 
greatest number of 
literacy tasks of the kind 
found in workplaces The 
study defined Document 
Literacy as follows: 

The knowledge and skills 
required to locate and use 
information contained in Job 
applications or payroll fornix, 
bus schedules, maps, tablets, 
indexes, and so forth. 
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In addition to these 
three literacy forms, the 
study used items from the 
regular in-school assess- 
ment of reading con- 
tained in the NAFF 
reading assessment. Thus, 
school-base(J reading 
proficiency and work- 
place-type literacy profi- 
ciency can be compared 
by taking a group of 
young adults with known 
school-based reading 
proficiencies and observ- 
ing the range of proficien- 
cies they display in 
Document Literacy. This 
relationship is shown in 
Figure 5. In statistical 
terms, the correlation 
between the two is 
modest. 

The chart shows the 
distribution of Document 
Literacy proficiencies for 
young adults who are in 
the band of readers called 
*'adept" by NAFF, those 
who read at level 300 on 
the NAFF reading scale. A 
band of scores from 275 
to 325 was chosen to 
represent, very roughly, 
this adept group of 
readers, with some 
slightly above and some 
slightly below that level 
(even readers at the 250 
NAFF level are "interme- 
diate" readers, and ''car\ 
search for, locate, and 
organize the information 
they find in relatively 
lengthy passages and can 
recognize paraphrases of 
what they have read"). 
Just two in five 17-year- 
old high school students 
are "adept" cad'Ts, as are 
over half of all young 
adults, age 21 to 25. 
Adept readers are good 



readers; according to 
NAFF they: 

Can understand complicated 
literary and informational 
passages, including material 
about topics they study at 
school. They can also analyze 
an^ integrate less familiar 
material and provide reactions 
to and explanations of the text 
as a whole. Performance at this 
level suggests the ability to find, 
understand, summarize, and 
explain relatively complicated 
information. 

How literate are adept 
readers on tasks that 
involve documents 
requiring the kind of 
information processing 
skills encountered at the 
workplace? About 12 
percent perform at level 
350 or higher on the 
Document Literac7 scale, 
and are able to perform 
tasks such as using six 
features of a bus schedule 
to get to a particular place 
on time. Sixty-five percent 
were in the 275 to 349 
score range, able to do 
tasks ranging from using 
a sandpaper chart to 
locate an appropriate 
grade with given specifi- 
cations (high end of the 
range) to using an index 
from an almanac (low 
end of the range). 
Twenty-three percent of 
these go<:xl school readers 
scorecl below the 275 
level, where only rela- 
tively simple tasks can be 
performed, such as loca- 
ting grc^ss pay-to-dale on 
a pay stub, entering data 
on a deposit slip, and 
matching items on a 
shopping list to coupons. 

In short, the Document 
Literacy skills of these 
g(X)d readers fall within a 
wide range and, for too 
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many of them, are not 
very impressive. A third 
to a half of them could do 
only relatively simple 
literacy tasks — depend- 
ing on where individual 
judgment would draw the 
line as to the degree of 
complexity these tasks 
represent. Reading profi- 
ciency as we teach it and 
measure it in school is 
not synonymous with 
workplace literacy. This 
may be why so many 
high school graduates are 
judged by employers to 
have such inadequate 
literacy skills. 

A considerable number 
of workplace competen- 
cies have been discu.ssed 
that are often not pan of 
the schooling experience. 
Certainly, there is no 
record of such competen- 
cies, similar to the report 
card or the SAT, for those 
going directly to work to 
take to prosp)ective 
employers and employ- 
ment agencies. Such a 
report or credential is a 
link not yet made be- 
tween the school and the 
workplace. 
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INFORMA- 
TION 
PROCESSING 
SKILLS 



There is considerable 
dissatisfaction with the 
cognitive abilities of the 
young people employers 
see coming out of the 
high schools, as well as 
dissatisfaction with other 
characteristics and abili- 
ties they desire them to 
have. The discussion of 
these abilities is usually 
put in terms of the sub- 
jects they study, the 
grades they receive, and 
the proficiencies they 
have in school subjects 
measured by standardized 
tests. We have seen from 
the previous section that 
school-based abilities are 
not always the same thing 
as workplace abilities, 
and that this may be the 
source of some misunder- 
standing. 

Employers seem to be 
talking about the ability 
to solve problems in the 
practical situations entry 
level workers find them- 
selves in. They refer to 
"problem solving" skills, 
and to "critical thinking." 
They tend to think in 
terms of what these 
prospective employees 
can do in real life set- 
tings, and not what they 
know in school settings. 
Since most all of the 
measurement and report- 
ing has been school- 
based, the information 
with which to view them 
from this perspective is 
not frequently obtained. 
One exception is the 
national-level information 
from the Young Adult 
Literacy Study conducted 
by Educational Testing 
Service, and referred to in 
the previous section. 



The concept of Mteracy 
used by the authois of 
this report, Irwm Kirsch 
and Ann Jungeblut, is 
very close to what a great 
many employers are 
talking about, and quite 
different than traditional 
measures of "illiteracy" — 
the simple inability to 
read. This study of 21 to 
25 year olds, using open- 
ended exercises, involved 
the administration of a 
broad range of simulation 
tasks. The authors speak 
in terms of the "informa- 
tion processing skills" 
these young adults dem- 
onstrate, not in terms of 
reading comprehension 
of school materials and 
doing computations 
found in mathematics 
textbooks. These simula- 
tion tasks included prase, 
document, and quantita- 
tive problems commonly 
associated with a broad 
range of printed materials, 
including newspaper 
stories, manuals, charts, 
tables, indices, announce- 
ments, forms, and so 
forth; proficiency is 
reported on scales of 
from 0 to 500. 

Thomas G. Sticht, one 
of the foremost literacy 
experts in the United 
States, commented on the 
significance of this "infor- 
mation processing skills" 
approach used in the ETS 
analysis: 

The study's authors provide an 
information processing' 
analysis of the literacy tasks and 
show how foUure to perform 
correctly reflects these informa- 
tion processing demands. This is 
a signal contribution because It 
provides directions^ for instruc- 
tion that go well beyond the 
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traditional concepts of remedial 
literacy' as decoding sights to 
soiuids or producing and 
compreliending oral histories 
and the like. What this study 
suggests is that the performance 
of literacy tasks involves difficult 
information processing such as 
locating the correct information 
in complex displays of print, 
holding information in "working 
memory' while finding addi- 
tional information, transforming 
these fragments of information 
into new knowledge, and then 
writing or otherwise communi- 
cating the results of these 
complex, cognitive activi^ties. 
And frequently this will involve 
not Just the reading of textual 
materials, but the study of tables, 
graphs, and the perfonnance of 
computations in order to 
compete a literacy task. 

While this assessment 
of young adults focused 
on all those from 21 to 25 
years old, what follows is 
information about the 
portion that are high 
school graduates and/or 
had some postsecondary 
experience, but who did 
not obtain any kind of a 
posusecondary degree. 
While the results thus 
somewhat overstate the 
proficiencies of those 
who graduated from high 
school and did not enter 
pcisLsecondary education 
at all, this group comes 
closest to the pool of 
workers employers see 
coming directly to them 
from high school. For 
purposes of identification, 
we will simply call them 
high school graduates. 
The specific results on 
each of the three literacy 
scales will be provided 
bek)w. 

PROSE PROFICIENCY 

The prose simulation 
tasks in the assessment 
were of three kinds: 

/5 



1. Locating information 
in a text. 

Readers were given 
information in the form of 
a question. This had to be 
matched with identical or 
corresponding informa- 
tion located in a text, 

2. Producing and inter- 
preting text information 

The young adults were 
called upon to produce a 
response that supports an 
idea, using a combination 
of background and lext 
information. The simplest 
was asking them to write 
a brief description of a 
job they would like to 
have, 

3« Generating a theme or 
organizing principle from 
text information. 

Successful perform- 
ance of these tasks 
requires synthesis of in- 
formation to generate a 
theme that is consistent 
with arguments provided 
in a text, A somewhat 
difficult example requires 
the synthesis of the main 
argument of a lengthy 
newspaper column. 

Prose proficiency levels 
are shown in Figure 6, 
Practically all high school 
graduates could do the 
simplest tasks, around the 
200 level on the Prose 
Scale; they could do tasks 
such as writing a descrip- 
tion of a job they would 
like to have. More than 
four out of five were at or 
above the 225 level 
where they could do 
tasks such as locating 
information in a sports 
article. But they began to 
thin out as the tasks 
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become somewhat more 
complex Nearly three out 
of four were estimated to 
be at the 275 level, dem- 
onstrated by successfully 
writing a letter to state 
that an error has been 
made in billing. About 
two in three could handle 
tasks such as synthesizing 
the main argument fr-m a 
lengthy newspaper col- 
umn. To do this task they 
were given the account 
by Tom Wicker entitled, 
"Did U,S, know Korean 
jet was astray?" (See 
Figure 9), Only about 
three percent of the high 
school graduates were 
able to orally interpret the 
distinctions between two 
types of employee bene- 
fits, a task illustrating the 
375 level, 

DOCUMENT 
PROFICIENCY 

Practically all high 
school graduates could 
perform sin^ple tasks 
involving documents. For 
example, they could 
locate the expiration date 
on a drivers license, 
locate the time of a 
meeting on a fonr., enter 
a caller s number on a 
phone message form, 
locate a movie in the TV 
listing of a newspaper, 
and enter personal infor- 
mation on a job applica- 
tion High school gradu- 
ates could do simple liter- 
acy tasks; practically none 
of them are "illiterate" in 
the use of documents. 
Their skills, however 
began to weaken with 
moderateb' complex tasks 
I See Figure "7). 
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Did U.S. know Korean jet was astray? 
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The great majority, just 
above four out of five, 
reached or exceeded the 
250 scale level, where 
they could locate a 
specific intersection when 
given a street map. But 
half dropped out by the 
300 level, where they 
were called upon to iden- 
tify information in a 
graph of energy sources 
(see Figure 10). 

Just over one in ten 
reach the 350 scale level. 
The task roughly repre- 
sentative of this level 
involved a city bus 
schedule. The question 
was. ''On Saturday after- 
noon, if you miss the 2:35 
bus leaving Hancock and 
Buena Ventura going to 
Flintridge and Academy, 
how long will you have 
to wail for the next bus? ' 
Six features of the bus 
schedule were essential to 
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getting the correct 
answer. 

The Project Director of 
the Adult Literacy Study, 
Irwin Kirsch, says that 
"research indicates that 
adults across a range of 
educational backgrounds 
and occupations report 
spending more time 
reading documents than 
prose." Employers can 
expect high school gradu- 
ates to deal successfully 
with simple tasks involv- 
ing documents. But as 
these documents increase 
in complexity, the infor- 
mation processing skills 
required exceed the 
abilities of large propor- 
tions of high school 
graduates to cope with 
tasks that seem only 
moderately complex, such 
as the use of the graph 
on energy sources. 
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Figure 1 1 

A task typical of performance at the 325 level 
requires the reader to examine a menu to compute 
the cost of a specified meal and to determine the 
correct change from a specified amount (337). 
The difficulty of such tasks reflects the need to 
match information and then to apply two operations 
in sequence. 

Suppose you had $3.00 to spend for lunch. 

If you order a Lancaster Special sandwich and 
onion soup, how much change would you get 
back?,^ 

How much should you leave for a 10% 
tip? 



Soups — Made by our Chef Daily 

Onion soup ^ 
Soup of the day 
Vichy&soise in Summer 

Beef-burgers» broiled to oixJer; i.85 
1/4 lb. of the finest Beef available, seasoned 
to perfection and served on a buttered bun 
Wine Cheddar-cheese bui^er i 95 

Blue-cheese buiger \ 95 

Pineapple bur^^er j 95 

Bacon bufger 2.IO 
Wine Cheddar-cheese & Bacon burger 2.25 

Sandwiches 

sliced Turkey — Garnished 1 .30 

Turkey Salad — Garnished .95 

Chicken Salad — Garnished ,95 

Tuna Fish Salad — Garnished .95 

Sliced Beef Tongue — Garnished 1 50 

Grilled Wine Cheddar-Cheese 1 .95 

The Lancaster Special 195 
Corned Beef, Melted Swiss Cheese, 
Saurkraut on Seeded Rye . . . Need we say more? 

Minimum Check at Lunch l 00 



QUANTITATIVE 
PROFICIENCY 

"T^ie quantitative tasks 
illustrating the scale levels 
depicted in Figure 8 are 
of the kind encountered 
in everyday living. The 
performance of high 
school graduates on the^e 
tasks were not encourag- 
ing. Ninety-three percent 
reached or exceeded the 
225 level, where the rep- 
resentative task merely 
requires totaling two 
entries on a bank deposit 
slip. Only seven out of 
ten reached the 275 level, 
however, where a harder 
task involving a check- 
book required a) entering 
one deposit, b) entering 
two checks, c) entering 
the monthly service fee, 
and d) keeping a running 
total of the balance. 

The task that typifies 
the 325 scale level is the 
use of a menu to figure 
how much a two-item 
meal costs and how much 
change should be re- 
ceived (See Figure 11); 
Just three in ten of high 
school graduates were at 
this level. Level 375 was 
attained by only five 
percent. A task at that 
level requires dealing 
with unit pricing infonna- 
tion in a grocery store, a 
need of every consumer. 

While practically all 
high school graduates can 
do simple simulation 
tasks involving prose, 
documents and quantita- 
tive problems, they begin 
to fail as the information 
processing skills required 
become more complex, 
particularly on tasks 



involving documents and 
quantitative problems. 
The adequacy of these 
skills dependis on the re- 
quirements of the 
workplace, and those 
requirements vary greatly 
among entry level jobs in 
different occupations and 
industries. We do believe, 
however, that information 



on proficiencies, in terms 
of the kinds of simulation 
tasks described above, 
will facilitate more direct 
judgments about the 
workplace competencies 
of entry level workers 
than will performance in 
traditional school settings 
alone. 



What this information 
seems to indicate is that 
while "illiteracy" is not a 
problem, a high propor- 
tion of our high school 
graduates are low-level 
literates, unable to do 
tasks commonly required 
in day-to-day living. It is 
not surprising that em- 
ployers frequently com- 
plain about the inade- 
quate preparation of 
many of these graduates 
when they apply for 
employment. 
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While research is 
underway that may 
support a concept of 
learning tied to experi- 
ence and application, a 
beginning is being made 
in the schoolroom. While 
practice may be increas- 
ingly informed by re- 
search, it is not waiting 
for it. A combined ap- 
proach has advocates; the 
recent report, Training 
America*, states: 

Employers have k*ng been 
advocates of an applied peda- 
gogy. They argue that learning 
that occurs in some functional 
context produces better students 
as well as better employees. 

In the American high 
school there has been a 
wall between academic/ 
general education and 
vocational education. This 
division has roots in both 
history and in the differ- 
ing outlooks of the 
professionals on each 
side of the wall. The 
historical origins stem 
from the fact that voca- 
tional education was 
created by Federal edict 
and run by a Federal 
Board of Vocational 
Education, when all other 
public education has 
emanated from states and 
localities. The profes- 
sional differences have 
arisen over a tendency of 
a great many in voca- 
tional education not to 
see value in academics 
that do not have obvious 
application, and a belief 
on their part that their 
students would not sit still 
for academic cour<=ework. 
On the academic side, 
there has been a tenden- 
cy lo belittle vocational 



education as being 
second class, or to Ix*- 
lieve that this was not the 
best way to prepare for 
employment. Critics have 
found faults with voca- 
tional education on other 
grounds as well, and new 
state and Federal legisla- 
tion is regularly reshaping 
it. 

Another set of criticisms 
has been leveled at the 
passive nature of high 
school academic course- 
work, particularly as these 
practices affect those less 
enraptured with the 
pursuit of knowledge. 
Perhaps John Goodlad's 
exhaustive study, A Place 
Called School, is the most 
authoritative re|X)rt. 
Goodlad describes how 
he would react to such 
passive learning: 

1 would groan audibly over still 
another seatwork assignment. 
My mind would wander off soon 
after the beginning of a lecture. 
It would be necessary for me to 
put my mind in some kind of 
'*hold** position. This is what 
students do. Films of relatively 
good frontal teaching (lecturing 
and questioning the total class) 
clearly reveal how quickly many 
students turn their minds 
elsewhere or simply doze. 

Goodlad argu^^s that to 
achieve interest and in- 
volvement, subject matter 
needs to be made rele- 
vant, students need to be 
involved in setting their 
own goals, teaching 
methods need to vary, 
and there need to be 
opportunities for relating 
knowledge to experi- 
ences. 

There is increasing 
agreement that those 
students not going on to 
postsecondary education 



are not well served by 
their high school experi- 
ence The watered-down 
general track produces a 
thin education and no 
(x:cupational skills. Those 
in the vocational track 
may get some occupa- 
tional education, but are 
not likely to get the 
mathematic^^ science, and 
communication skills they 
will need to progress 
beyond entry-level em- 
ployment (and their 
options for postsecondary 
education are often — 
but not necessarily — 
curtailed). 

The occupational 
courses are not offered in 
a planned sequence that 
leads to a skill in demand 
in the market place; more 
likely, students pick and 
choose from the offerings 
and end up with little 
more than a sampling of 
occupational content. The 
general education courses 
they take are unrelated to 
the content of their occu- 
pational courses. A state 
and national leader in 
vocational education, 
James E. (Gene) Bottoms, 
puts the situation this 
way: 

No attempt is made to help 
students select mathematics and 
science courses that would 
complement their vocational 
studies, nor are efforts made to 
help students see the connection 
between their academic and 
vocational courses . . . • On 
average, vocational students take 
about three fewer aca ^ .*Mc 
courses than do other students 

and 

(Based on an analysis of 
transcripts of students graduat- 
ing from a large urban school 
system). General and vocational 
students arc floating in and out 
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of a variety of vocational courses 
at random, never staying long 
enough to gain any in-depth 
intellectual, academic, or 
technical knowledge or compe- 
tencies in any given area« 

The result, Bottoms 
says, is ''a random educa- 
tion that does not provide 
students with an organ- 
ized, sequential, and 
coherent program that 
could lead to a career as 
opposed to simply an 
entry level job." 

Bottoms directs the 
largest effort underway to 
integrate academic and 
vocational education into 
a new formulation that 
may need a new name. It 
is a project of the 13-state 
Vocational Education 
Consortium of the South- 
em Regional Education 
Board (SREB), involving 
33 secondary schools. 
Educational Testing 
Service, using tests and 
questionnaires from the 
NAEP, has assessed 
almost 3,100 seniors in 
these high schools who 
are designated as "voca- 
tional education com- 
pleters," seniors who had 
completed four or more 
Carnegie units in a voca- 
tional concentration. 
Findings include: 

■ Just under half of the 
students reported that 
their teachers stressed 
taking mathematics 
courses. 

■ Under three in ten 
reported that teachers 
are stressing science. 

■ Students reporting that 
their teachers stressed 
the importance of 
mathematics and 
science had higher 
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scores in these subjct^ts 
than those reporting 
that their teachers 
didn't. 

The Consortium con- 
cluded that "state leaders 
should continue a strategy 
de^jigned to assist and 
encourage vocational 
teachers to use teaching 
methods that cause 
students to use basic 
competencies in their 
vocational studies." 
Designing, implementing, 
and evaluating a program 
that integrates academic 
and occupational instruc- 
tion is the purpose of this 
long-term SREB project. 
The sights of educators in 
these lead states have 
been raised, adopting a 
goal of both preparing 
youth for immediate 
employment and prepar- 
ing them for continued 
learning in either a work 
or educational setting. 
This will go a long way 
toward bringing the 
academic and vocational 
sectors together in pursuit 
of a shared goal. 

The SREB has set 
specific short-term goals 
for its member states: 

■ Raising significantly the 
competencies of voca- 
tional education com- 
pleters in reading, 
science, and mathemat- 
ics, as measured by the 
National Assessment of 
Educatk)nal Progress. 

■ Increasing the percent- 
age of vocatk)nal com- 
pleters who continue 
their education within 
one year after high 
school completk>n. 

■ Doub'ing the percent- 



age of v(K'ational 
students who take one 
or more college pre- 
paratory mathematics 
and science courses or 
courses designed to 
teach similar content 
through an applied 
process. 

■ Increasing by 50 
percent the number of 
vocational completers 
who report that their 
vocational teachers 
often stressed mathe- 
matics, reading, 
writing, and science 
concepts. 

■ Evaluating and revising 
the ways that voca- 
tional education teach- 
ers are prepared, 
licensed, and updated, 
v/ith the emphasis on 
improving their aca- 
demic competencies 
and their skills for 
reinforcing them. 

In 1989, Nancy E. 
Adelman of the Policy 
Studies Associates, Inc., 
published findings from 
five case studies of what 
were considered to be 
among the best efforts to 
date to integrate academic 
and vocational educatk)n. 
In defining objectives and 
selecting sites, the study 
avoided the use of the 
term "basic skills," which 
often connotes minimum 
skills. The term "academic 
skills" was used to mean 
thinking, problem solving, 
and comprehension, as 
well as the "three Rs", 
and a higher level of 
difficulty — algebra, for 
example, as well as 
general math. The major 
feature> of these five 
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programs are summarized 
below. 

■ Montgomery County 
Joint Vocational School 
in Dayton, Ohio 

Ohk) has a statewide, 
but optional, integra- 
tion effort. The 
Montgomery County 
program was chosen 
fc** a case study. The 
SLiiool requiies that 
academic and voca- 
tional teachers work 
closely together. Voca- 
tional teachers are 
present during periods 
of academk nstruction 
and teaching is often 
done in teams. Aca- 
demic teachers are 
encouraged to observe 
both vocational classes 
and worksites, and 
they work entirely with 
students in a specific 
(xcupational cluster 
Curriculum materials 
are devek)ped on-site, 
with an emphasi.s on 
making the relationship 
between academic and 
vocational skills 
explicit. 

■ ne Health Academy at 
Oakland California s 
Technical High School 

While the program is 
targeted to at-risk, 
disadvantaged, and 
underachieving stu- 
dents, it is "an intensive 
college preparatory 
academic/technical 
program with an 
applied emphasis." The 
Academy escalates 
expectations for these 
students, nearly all of 
whom failed two or 
more classes in the 
ninth gr:Kle. In additk)n 



to the minimum re- 
quirements» students 
take an additional unit 
of math, four additional 
units of science, and a 
half unit of computer 
education. Seniors may 
participate in an ad- 
vanced health course 
in cooperation with 
Kaiser Hospital, which 
includes rotating 
internships. Of the first 
42 graduates, 20 en- 
rolled in the University 
of California, 12 were 
going to community 
colleges and seven 
took full-time jobs; one 
student failed to gradu- 
ate from high school. 

■ Schenley High School 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Schenley operates a 
four year "high tech" 
magnet program 
emphasizing integra- 
tion of academic and 
technical content in 
teaching electronics. 
There is a choice 
between a college 
preparatory 'profes- 
sional" program or a 
technical program tor 
either employment or 
postsecondary voca- 
tional training, but 
without large differ- 
ences between the two. 
English, math, and 
science courses are 
integrated with the 
technical education 
courses. English classes 
emphasize technical 
and business writing. 
So far, the school has 
experienced consider- 
able attrition, however. 
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■ Dauphin Co 'uty Tech- 
nical School in Harris- 
hurg, Penmylvania 

Dauphin is an area 
vocational school with 
about 800 students that 
is also comprehensive; 
students take all their 
academic courses 
there. The school has 
undergone a radical 
restructuring, eliminat- 
ing traditional depart- 
ments and organizing 
all faculty into four 
occupational clusters: 
technical, service, 
construction, and 
communication and 
transportation careers. 
Students alternate, each 
week, between aca- 
demic and vocational 
instruction. While the 
vocational side has 
long been "competency 
based," competencies 
are being defined for 
che academic courses 
as well. The time frame 
for the experiment was 
five years, but has been 
extended to ten be- 
cause it was realized 
that the restructuring 
was a massive under- 
taking. No rigorous 
evaluation has yet been 
undertaken. 

■ New York State 

In the early 1980's N^^w 
York revised its entire 
occupational and 
technical education 
program around the 
proposition that "trans- 
ferable" skills would be 
required in a future 
where workers would 
Lave to be adaptable to 



change. A set of core 
competencies werj 
specified in personal 
development, social 
systems, information 
systems, resource 
management, and 
technology. These 
competencies were to 
"crosscut" all the 
specific occupational 
programs. 

These five programs, 
the SREB 13-state effort, 
and other integration 
efforts are beginning to 
build a solid foundation 
of experience that could 
form the basis for a 
restructured curriculum at 
the high school level, 
particularly for those who 
do not exp)ect to go the 
academic route. It also 
offers hope of a system 
that prepares students for 
employment without 
limiting options for a 
postsecondary education. 

This integration of 
academic and vocational 
instruction is discussed 
here in terms of adding to 
the capabilities of stu- 
dents expecting to go 
directly into the work 
world. However, the 
passive nature of learning 
in the classroom de- 
scribed by John Goodlad 
is a problem for the 
college-bound youth as 
well; many of them need 
the benefit of opportuni- 
ties for more active 
learning environments. 
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T(Kiay young people 
grow up in families 
where parents* jobs are 
usually a remote abstrac- 
tion, unlike on the farm 
or in the family business 
when the family lived 
upstairs from it, or the 
factory where tangible 
things were made that 
children could touch and 
see They most likely go 
to large schools generally 
isolated from society, 
where the school staff 
have little experience 
outside education. There 
are notable — and not so 
notable — exceptions, 
but this remains the 
typical condition under 
which these graduates 
transfer from an institu- 
tion where their develop- 
ment is planned and 
aided by teachers to a 
la*x)r market where they 
are thrown on their own 
resources. 

Most developed coun- 
tries have highly struc- 
tured in.N^itutional ar- 
rangements to help young 
people make this transi- 
tion; it is not a matter left 
to chance. West Germany 
does it through the 
apprenticeship system, 
combining classr(X)m 
work md on the Job 
instruc ion. In Japan, the 
schools themselves select 
students for referrals to 
employers, under agree- 
ments with employers. In 
other countries, there is 
either a strong employ- 
men( counseling and job 
placement function within 
the school system or this 
function is carried out for 
the students by a labor 
market authority of some 



type, working coopera- 
tively with the sch(X)ls. 

To be sure, there are 
some school systems that 
have develr )ed good 
linkages to ihe work 
world, often found in the 
guidance offices of 
voc^ational education 
schools or as the natural 
operation of cooperative 
education programs. But 
the general pattern has 
been one of doing a 
whole lot more to link 
high school students to 
college than to work. 

The United States 
Employment Service, 
created in 1933, made a 
start in 1950 on what 
seemed to be the begin- 
ning of a productive 
partnership with the 
schools. Under this 
cooperative program, the 
service entered the 
schools and registered 
seniors not going on to 
college for )ob placement. 
Depending on the needs 
of students, it offered 
employment testing and 
counseling services as 
well. This was a limited, 
"one-shot" service, but it 
could have evolved into 
something much more 
substantial. By 1963, the 
effort encompassed half 
of the nations' high 
schools and 600,000 high 
school seniors. 

This promising start 
began to crumble under a 
number of pressures. For 
one. Employment Service 
priorities were turned 
toward disadvantaged 
clients. Unemployment 
among out-of-school 
youth emerged as a 
national problem, particu- 
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larly amoni^ drop-outs. 
The Tmal blow was huge 
reductions in Federal 
appropriations for the 
Employment Service in 
the earV 1980\s; its 3,000 
or so offices are sup- 
ported entirely with 
Federal funds. Statistical 
reports on this high 
school program were 
abandoned as funds were 
drasticallv slashed. Even 
the remnants of activity in 
the local offices now goes 
unreported at the Federal 
level. 

A recent effort of the 
Employment Service to 
identify innovative under- 
takings by state and local 
offices turned L.p a few 
activities: 

■ In Missouri, the Em- 
ployment Service has 
assigned a full-time 
representative in each 
Area Vocational- 
Technical High School, 
as part of a combined 
guidance and place- 
ment effort. The repre- 
sentative provides 
instruction in pre- 
employment skills and 
job search strategies. 

■ The Arizona Employ- 
ment Service has two 
career development 
and placement services 
for youth age 16 to 21, 
serving both in-school 
and out-of-school 
youth. It is co-spon- 
sored by the State 
Education Department 
and the Job Traming 
Partnership Act pro- 
gram. 

■ The Rhode Island Job 
Service operates a 
program for high 



school seniors on a 
statewide basis. It is 
principally a career 
exploration and job 
search instruction 
program. 

■ New York Youth 
Opportunity Centers, a 
joint initiative with the 
New York City Partner- 
ship, provide high 
school students with 
computerized occupa- 
tional information, job 
search workshops, and 
a resource center to 
help develop career 
plans. The staff de- 
velop both part-time 
and full-time employ- 
ment opportunries for 
students and recent 
gr:' ' lates. 

Employment assistance 
to departing high school 
students never developed 
as a regular responsibility 
of the schools. As Willard 
Wirtz put it in 1975, "the 
almost exclusive reaction 
has been to leave youth 
job placement to the Em- 
ployment Service, where 
it has been accepted as 
not better than an un- 
wanted child." At the time 
"Career Education" was 
emerging, but that also 
remained limited and 
slowly slipped in the 
educational priorities, 
even before it was fully 
defined. 

In the last half of the 
1970's, the National 
Manpower Institute (now 
the National Institute for 
Work and Learning) 
launched "Community- 
Education Work Councils ' 
as a collaborative effort 
among schools, employ- 



ers, unions, and other 
community institutions. 
While this preceded a 
period of increased 
school-employer collabo- 
ration in improving 
education (if not the 
school-work transition), 
this particular approach 
itself remained limited, 
and in many places short- 
lived, after supF>ort pro- 
vided by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor ceased. 

There has been no 
regular reporting of what 
is going on in the nation's 
'ichool system regarding 
Uie availability of employ- 
ment counseling, the 
provision of occupational 
information, and the 
effectiveness of job 
placement. Much more 
information will be 
available in the future, 
however, as a result of 
initiatives underway by 
the National Center for 
Education Statistics. The 
new Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS) will pretest 
the collection of data on 
the number of full- and 
part-time vocational 
counselors in 1990; the 
1988 survey provides 
information only on the 
total full-time equivalents 
of guidance counselors. 
The National Education 
Longitudinal Survey 
(NELS:88) began with a 
survey of eighth graders 
in 1988; the 1990 follow- 
up of these same students 
will contain questions on 
counseling services and 
iheir use. both at the 
student and school level. 
The 1984 Follow-up 
survey of the Higii School 



and Beyond (HSB) study 
contains information 
about counseling services; 
to our knowledge it has 
not yet been analyzed. 
These NCES initiatives 
will result in a huge 
expansion of information 
about this critical transi- 
tion service. 

A national study of 
career information sys- 
tems authored by Warren 
Chapman and Martin Katz 
and sponsored jointly by 
the National Institute of 
Education and the Na- 
tional Occupational 
Coordinating Committee, 
was carried out <n 1980 
and reported in 981 by 
Educational Testing 
Service. This comprehen- 
sive report create ] a 
base-line of solid informa- 
tion and is used here to 
examine the status of 
employment counseling 
in the schools. 

An essential element 
indicating the resources 



available for helf)ing non- 
college-bound students is 
the availability of counsel- 
ors in the schools. While 
just one in 17 s<:hools had 
no counselors, almost 
four in 10 had one or 
less, and over six in 10 
had two or less (see 
Figure 12). This is a thin 
resource given all the 
demands on counseling 
time. Helping students 
choose their high school 
courses gets the most 
attention fram counselors, 
followed by college 
selection and admission, 
followed by attendance 
and discipline problems. 
Next comes assistance in 
occupational choice and 
career planning. Dead last 
is job placement (See 
Figure 13). 

While job placement 
and career choice for the 
non-college-bound is not 
ignored, it is a relatively 
undeveloped asp>cct of 
counseling in the high 
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schools. While counsel- 
ors, in some places, are 
helping the non-college- 
bound, services are 
clearly heavily weighted 
to other functions. These 
findings about how coun- 
selors spend their time 
are mirrored in what the 
students report, based on 
information coming from 
the same ETS study (see 
Figure 14), In central city 
schools, almost half of 
high school students 
never talked with a coun- 
selor about (K'cupations. 

If students don't talk to 
counselors about such 
matters, whom do they 
talk to? About half talked 
with their friends "many 
times," More than half 
talked with their parents 
or relatives. Almost none 
talked with Hmployment 
Service counselors. About 
half had never talked witli 
employers about occupa- 
tions. Their sources of 
information are informal, 
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and certainly not people 
in a position to know the 
range of occupations in a 
labor market and how to 
gain access to them 
When young people are 
asked how they got their 
first job, by far the largest 
answer is "through friends 
and relatives." 

Working with the 
limited supply of counsel- 
ors, ihe National Occupa- 
tional Information Coordi- 
nating Committee 
(NOICC), through its state 
counterparts, tries to get 
occupational information 
into the high sch(K)ls. 
NOICC has provided 
training in the use of 
occupational information 
to over 3.000 C()unsek)rs. 
and over 30 states distnb- 
ute NOICC's Career 
Development Guidelines 
for improving career 
guidance and counseling 
programs to the schools 
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The 198()\s was a 
decade of reform in the 
content of schooling, and 
the "transitic^n to work ' 
theme disappeared from 
the agenda until it 
emerged again very 
recently. The earlier 
watering down of the 
high schc :)1 curriculum 
had hecome a threat to 
eniployahility, and of 
great concern to employ- 
ers. Vocational education 
received little attention 
during the reform period 
and educators in the field 
were pre.KViipied vs ith 
preventing the "excel- 
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lence movement" from 
eroding its financial 
resources, although a 
revival of interest is now 
underway, particularly in 
the integration of aca- 
demic and vocational 
instruction. On the em- 
ployment side. Federal 
programming continued 
to target money to low- 
income, "disadvantaged" 
populations. New institu- 
tions providing second 
chance serv ices lo drop- 
outs staiggled to regain 
their fooling under the 
onslauglit of Federal 
budget cuts While we 



have no solid data on 
what happened in the 
school system regarding 
employment counseling 
ind \ob placement during 
the 1980\s, there were 
likely f<w changes of 
great magnitude. We do 
know from transcript 
studies, however that 
formal course offerings in 
career awareness and 
orientation declined 
somewhat. 

Only one national 
initiative has emerged 
thus far to deal directly 
with the transition, in- 
spired by a program in 
Delaware, Under Gover- 
nor Du Pont, Delaware 
had launched a successful 
pivjgram called Jobs for 
Delaware's Graduates, It 
brought the business 
community and the 
schools togethiT to 
provide realistic employ- 
ment counseling by 
knowledgeable people, 
pl'iccnient in jc^bs, and 
oUow-up for a t^^ <) year 
period. Support clubs 
were organized among 
students, modeled on 
vocational education 
cKibs, such as those of 
VICA (Vocational ai:d 
Industrial Clubs of 
America). 

Before the mid-1980\s. 
Jobs For America's Gradu- 
ates was formed to lake 
the same approach 
nationwide. Its focus was 
on those seniors not 
planning to go to college; 
it had no narrow target- 
ing, a characteristic of 
efforts to help youth in 
the l980\s — whether by 
the Federal government 



or by foundations. Tlic 
program was operating in 
16 stales by the end of 
the decade. Two hundred 
ninety schools were 
involved, and the pro- 
gram was serving 11,000 
seniors. Its placement rate 
varied from 48 percent to 
89 percent, depending on 
local labor market condi- 
ticjns. The overall 'posi- 
tive outcome" rate for the 
combined pool of high 
schoo) graduates was 
approximately 83 percent 
in the last reporting 
period. Nevertheless, 17 
percent of the combined 
pool was unemployed, 
indicatmg that more is 
involved than the delivery 
of these transition serv- 
ices. While this is an 
across-the-board program 
for high school seniors 
not bound for college, 
over half of those served 
are Black students, 
probably reflecting the 
fact that the program is 
heavily concentrated in 
cities. 

Another significant 
development of the last 
decade was the Boston 
Compact, signed by the 
city's schools and em- 
ployers in 1982. Accord- 
ing to the National Alli- 
ance c/ Business, which 
is helping other cities 
create similar "Compact" 
arrangements, 

Boston leadership reached an 
agreement that the purpose of 
the school system was to keep 
young people In school and 
provide them a quality educatu#n 
that would enable them to go on 
to work or college. Educators 
and business -rs agreed that 
jobs were neeued along with a 
support network to help these 



youth gain access and make the 
transition. They acknowledged 
that the fibor market does not 
function > rll for low-income 
and minority young people — 
neither they nor the employers 
liav'e adequate knoivledge or 
information ^ut the other. 

Under the Compact, the 
employers would promise 
jobs and the schools 
would promise to im- 
prove education. Measur- 
able goals were estab- 
lished for each partner. 
The initial employers' 
goals were to: 

■ RecRiit, withm a year, 
200 firms pledging to 
give Boston high 
school graduates 
priority hiring stati c. 

■ Hire, within a year, 400 
Boston high school 
graduates, and increase 
summer jobs from 750 
in 1982 to 1,000 in 
1983 

The schools were to. 

■ Improve the daily 
attendance rate by five 
percent per year 

■ Reduce the dropout 
rate by five percent per 

■ Improve academic 
performance in math 
and reading. 

■ Improve college place- 
ment rates by five 
percent per year and 
iab placement rates by 

ive percent per year 
Currently, from 600 to 
700 businesses are iii- 
N'olved in the Compact. 
WilliiMii Spring, an origi- 
nator of the Compact, 
says that three ingredients 
are essential to a success- 
ful program: 



1. Tliere must be strong 
business commitment, 
and enough employers 
must be involved to be 
able to offer jc^bs to the 
graduates, without any 
one employer having to 
do loo much. 

2. There must be compe- 
tent people stationed in 
the schcxMs to w<)rk with 
individual students — 
people the employer 
tnisls when referrals are 
made. They speak at 
assemblies, they arrange 
part-lime and summer 
jobs, and they develop 
jobs for graduates 
'hroughout the 
community. 

3« There must be specific 
goals and the documenta- 
tion of progress. Theie 
must also be dcxu menta- 
tion for each stud<*nl who 
is placed, and each 
student must be followed 
up to see how he or she 
does. 

The program has been 
thought to be generally 
successful in Boston but 
is .lOl without its prob 
lems, and some renewed 
negotiation between the 
schools and the empk)y- 
ers has taken place. 
Currently, the National 
Alliance of Business is 
working with 12 cities on 
Compact approaches. 
While no effort is being 
madr ♦ precisely dupli- 
cate the program ap- 
proach in Boston, a 
similar process of colla- 
boration between schools 
and employers is being 
attempted in these com- 
munities. 



The U.S. Department of 
Labor has recently as- 
signed a high priority to 
improving the school-to- 
work transition. Its Em- 
ployment and Training 
Administration recently 
established a new Office 
of Work-Based Learning, 
as a focal point for the 
De^^artment's job and 
tnlning partnerships with 
the private sector. One of 
its principal tasks will be 
"to assist young people 
with their school-to-work 
transition so that they can 
move into productive 
(r eers and upgrade their 
job skills.'* The Director of 
this new office, James D. 
Van Erden, in Work-Based 
Learning: Training Amer- 
ica's Workers, made as a 
principal recommendation 
the expansion of "struc- 
tured work-based training 
programs through the 
development and imple- 
mentation of new training 
program models based on 
features of apprentice- 
ship," This would move 
our system more in the 
direction of the approach 
in West Germany. 

This review does not 
do justice to all the 
positive things going on 
in communities across the 
U.S., but it does capture 
the major advances of the 
last decade, as well as the 
retreats. It was not, as a 
whole, a decade of 
progress in improving the 
prospects of our high 
school graduates who do 
not take the p>osLsecon- 
dary route to the job 
market. When we ask the 
question "'^o Links 



School and Work?^ the 
answer is that at most 
times and in most places, 
it is still young people 
themselves, left largely to 
their own devices. 
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SUMMARY 



Unlike other developed 
couniries, the United 
States does very little to 
smooth the transition 
froin school to work for 
high school graduates, 
while it spends large 
sums on those who 
continue their educations. 
For the non-college- 
bound, the road to 
employment is, and long 
has I'H^en, a bumpy one. 
The econonMc position of 
this half of all graduates is 
deteriorating; ilieir real 
earnings dropped by 28 
percent from 1973 to 
1986, and the gap be- 
tween their earnings and 
those of college graduates 
widened. With renewed 
interest in this school-to 
work transition being 
expressed, the time is 
right for better informa- 
tion to inform policy and 
program choices for 
dealing with the plight of 
this "Forgotten Half, as 
they have been called by 
the recent report of the 
Commission on Work, 
Family and Citizenship, 

As the nation deals 
with the transition of 
students who are not 
college bound, it must do 
so without resorting to a 
second cht^s educational 
track that closes off more 
opportunities than it 
opens. And while the 
more particular needs of 
those going directly to the 
work world must be 
addressed, we must at the 
same time recognize the 
need all students have in 
common for a quality 
academic education. 

While the discussion of 
this transition to work is 
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almost always of how 
graduates get jobs, the 
actual transition, for the 
great majority of youth, 
has its beginning well 
before they leave high 
school Large increases in 
part-time work among 
high school students have 
occurred since the early 
19S0\s; now, more than 
half of )uniors are work- 
ing part-time, as are two 
out of every three seniors. 
While the press has 
reported a great deal of 
concern about the harm 
this student work may be 
doing to academic per- 
formance, the national 
studies that have been 
conducted do not disclose 
differences in average 
performance between 
those students who work 
and those who do not, at 
least until the hours of 
work exceed 20 per 
week. 

While the majority of 
students are both going to 
school and working, 
schools are minimally — 
or not at all — involved 
in the working side of 
student life. Conversely, 
employers who hire 
students are almost never 
in contact with the 
schools about the educa- 
tional progress and needs 
of the students they hire. 
Fducation and work 
remain two separate 
worlds, bridged only by 
the youth themselves; 
whatever benefit could be 
derived from a more 
planned and collaborative 
effort remains an oppor- 
tunity unrealized. We still 
know little about the 
usefulness of this work 
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expenence in preparing 
students for regular jobs, 
although we dc^ know 
that such part-time work- 
ers have lower unemploy- 
ment rates after they 
graduate, at least in the 
short run. 

While employers have 
criticized the preparation 
of high school graduates 
for the work w^orld, the 
qualities and abilities they 
seek are often not ex- 
pressed in the same terms 
as the formal objectives of 
the schooling system. To 
the extent these differ, the 
di.sjuncture between 
school success and 
employment success will 
likely remain, and educa- 
tors and employers will 
fail to communicate. 

Employers emphasize 
good attitudes, respon- 
sible behaviors, oral 
communication and 
listening skills, abilities to 
work cooperatively in 
teams, and problem 
solving skills — as well as 
cognitive skills. Even in 
the area of cognitive 
skills, schools and em- 
ployers may be talking 
about somewhat different 
things. Recent research is 
showing that the reading 
and mathematics that are 
iequireJ on the job are 
not the same thing as 
those required for suc- 
cessful school perform- 
ance. Also, good readers 
in school settings vary 
widely in their proficiency 
with real-life simulation 
tasks involving docu- 
ments, as measured by 
the Young Adult Literacy 
Study conducted by 
Educational Testing 
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Service. From a third to a 
half of young adults fail at 
tasks considered only 
moderately complex, such 
as identifying information 
on a graph of energy 
sources. Such differences 
may account for the fact 
that employers often find 
high school graduates 
deficient in workplace 
literacy skills, even 
though the schools have 
seen fit to graduate them. 

National assessments 
and commercial standard- 
ized tests measure 
achievement in terms of 
school objectives and 
curriculum, and even 
when they do this well, 
they may only partially 
capture the proficiencies 
that employers are judg- 
ing the schools' products 
by. The Young Adult 
Literacy Study, however, 
contained imulation 
tasks of the kind fre- 
quently encountered in 
real-life settings, and the 
difficulty of these tasks 
spans the range of young 
adults' abilities to do 
them, even in a popula- 
tion that includes college 
graduates and people 
with advanced degrees. 
Further, the conceptual 
base for this assessment is 
in terms of different levels 
of "information prrKress- 
ing skills," a concept that 
come? nearer to the 
"problem solving" skills 
employers are seeking at 
the workplace. What this 
assessment of 21 to 25 
year olds found was that 
practically all high school 
graduates (who do not 
have postsecondary 
degrees) can do very 
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simple simulation tasks 
involving prose, docu- 
ments, and quantitative 
problems. However, large 
proportions are unable to 
perform ^v^hat are only 
moderately complex 
tasks, such as synthesiz- 
ing the main arguments 
from a lengthy newspaper 
column (33 percent) and 
determining from a menu 
the cost of a meal and 
calculating the correct 
change one should 
receive back (70 percent). 
We do not have a signifi- 
cant problem of "illiter- 
acy" among high school 
graduates, but large pro- 
portions of these gradu- 
ates arc what we here call 
"low-level literates." 

Another feature of 
preparation for the 
transition from school to 
work has been that in the 
classroom there has long 
been a sharp dichotomy 
between academic and 
vocational education. In 
fact, there has frequently 
been hostility between 
the two groups of educa- 
tors and seldom any 
effort at a collaborative 
approach. However, in 
segments of the education 
coHimunity there has 
recently been a growing 
concern with improving 
the academic skills of 
vocational education 
students, along with a 
belief that the applied 
setting of vocational 
instruction can often be 
used to impart these 
traditional academic skills. 

The largest effort 
underway to integrate 
academic and vocational 
instruction is an experi- 



ment being carried out by 
a consortium of 13 south- 
ern states, under the 
auspices of the Southern 
Regional Education 
Board. The Consortium 
has set specific goals for 
improvement in the 33 
experimental schools 
involved, and Educational 
Testing Service, using 
exercises from the Na- 
tional Assessment of 
Educational Progress, is 
regularly assessing voca- 
tional education com- 
pleters in these schools to 
track progress over time 
in raising academic skills. 
Around the country there 
are now a number of 
documented programs to 
bring about such an inte- 
gration of these two 
branches of public educa- 
tion that have barely 
remained on speaking 
terms. 

There would be wide- 
spread agreement in the 
employing community 
that improving the aca- 
demic skills of vocational 
graduates would improve 
their value as entry 
workers. A large question 
is whether the use of 
applied settings in teach- 
ing these academic skills 
is a feasible and effective 
approach for a significant 
number of students. Still 
another is whether this 
combination will increase 
the "information process- 
ing skills" of high school 
graduates, of the kind 
measured in simulation 
tasks such as those used 
by Educational Testing 
Service in its Young Adult 
Literacy Study and to be 
used in the new national 
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assessment of adults of all 
ages (to be fielded in 
1992). In any event, such 
integration efforts are 
perhaps the most signifi- 
cant recent breakthrough 
in improving the transi- 
tion from school to work. 

We have asked the 
question "Who Links 
School and Work?" The 
answer we gave was that 
mostly the young people 
have to do it themselves, 
with very little help. 
Linking arrangements 
between school and work 
really never developed in 
the United States, as they 
have in most developed 
countries. Students gradu- 
ate, leave school, and 
search for full-time jobs, 
largely with the poorly 
informed advice of their 
friends and relatives. 

Historically the "labor 
market authority" in the 
U.S. has been the United 
States Employment 
Service. By the 1980's it 
had, for budgetary rea- 
sons, abandoned the star^ 
it had made 30 years 
eariier in bringing coun- 
seling and placement 
services to the schools, 
after having implemented 
programs in half the 
nation's schools by the 
early 1960's. Only vestiges 
remain, and national data 
on their existence is no 
longer even collected. 

Counseling services in 
the high schools are 
stretched thin. As last 
measured at the begin- 
ning of the 1980's, almost 
two in five high schools 
had one or fewer full-time 
counselor equivalents; 
another one in five had 



from one to two. Choice 
of courses, college admis- 
sions and selection 
advice, and attendance 
and discipline problems 
consumed the bulk of 
counselor time; just 27 
percent of counselors 
spent 30 percent or more 
of their time on occupa- 
tional choice and career 
planning, and much of 
that likely went to the 
college-bound. Just four 
percent spent that much 
time on job placement 
activities. 

The only national 
initiative to help link high 
school students to the 
work world is the Jobs for 
Americas' Graduates 
program, which emerged 
from the effort that 
Governor Pierre Du Pont 
started in Delaware, 
called Jobs for Delaware's 
Graduates. It provides 
staff inside the schools 
that have the respect of 
employers, and is now 
operating in 16 states and 
290 schools. The Boston 
Compact has used a 
variety of means of 
linking school and work, 
and the National Alliance 
of Business is attempting 
to create similar efforts in 
a dozen other cities. Both 
these efforts involve 
collaboration with em- 
ployers. The role of 
employers in creating 
incentives to achieve ma/ 
be key; John Bishop 
reports that few ask 
young job applicants 
what they did in school, 
in terms of grades and 
courses taken; this makes 
young people wonder 
whether achievement is 



that important. 

As the economic 
position of high school 
graduates deteriorates, the 
Ignited States may give 
more attention to con- 
structing bridges from the 
school room to the work- 
place, with each side 
building toward the other. 
If interest in the half of 
the nation's high school 
graduates who do not go 
to college is not enough 
of a driving force to do 
so, schools and employ- 
ers may be increasingly 
pressed together in 
common cause by the 
compelling forces of 
economic competition; 
they may find themselves 
in the position of Lewis 
Carroll's unlikely pair, the 
butcher and the beaver 
who 

As the valley grew narrower and 
narrower still 

And the night grew darker and 
colder 

More from nervousness 

If noi from good will 

They marched along shoulder to 
shoulder. 

The strongest call to 
date on the need for 
employers and schools lo 
work together is in the 
statement on National 
Goals for Education 
issued in Febniary of 
1990 by President Bush 
and the Nation's gover- 
nors. For the year 2000, 
they set the objective that 

Every ma|or Americaui bushiess 
will be involved in strengthen- 
ing the connection between 
education and work. 



The urgency of reach- 
ing this goal is lo ' make 
us internationally com- 
petitive." 

New institutional 
arrangements are not 
likely to come solely from 
ad hoc projects between 
a few businesses and a 
few schools, for a let is 
involved. Instructional 
practices must be devel- 
oped to create workplace 
skills employers demand, 
and students going 
directly into the work- 
force must be given the 
preparation they need 
without foreclosing 
opportunities for further 
education. Concerned 
leaders must also develop 
arrangements for interre- 
lating experience and 
instruction, and provide 
the information about 
occupations and their 
requirements necessary to 
inform the choices stu- 
dents must make. These 
are appropriately public 
decisions, but they will 
need the involvement of 
the nation's employers. 
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